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could say to show how much strength the movement to 
place the irchit In a better position than he now occupies 
in re card LO su Vision h is alre ad acquir again the prole sslonu. 


is only by letting people, in some such way, understand how 


lefin te ste 


‘ p 
a movement can be 


hope 


others idy to support the 


many 
may ve take n ihn t 


which 


wi that there w 


made with unanimity and success, and 


le enough architects willing to take the lead i 

to @arry it out firt und judiciously. As we have alread 
said. we believe that t ib is willing and ready to provide 
and pay for clerks-of-works to attend to the minute details of 
supervision, so that architects may have time to do the h oher 





work of plan Ing ah les on to which they have been trained. 


and in which they can be of most service to their clients To 
cite a single example, Mr. Keely, of Brooklyn, is said to have 
had more than fifty churches in progress at one time, and it is 
due to his just! ind ta t to savy that ali of them, if we 
may jucg f tl e we ha seen, were very fal ibove medi 
ocrity it desigi Now, iis uldings b ¢ scattered all over 
the count 9 S Dab quit sale to 8a that his visits of 
superintendeli Oo ip i na average three days eacl If 
he lid nothing else but superintend, he « uuld not see his 
churches oftener than o six months all around, and, if he 
devoted half his time to designing, the visits of supervision 
would be annual. ‘This would be practically no supervision at 
all, as it would a 1 t ly one, or, at most, two inspectio1 S 
during the whole period of the execution of the work, yet there 
can be no d t that his clients, if they were consulted, would 
wish him to give ss, rather than more, time to supervision. 
They would say, w h reason, that if he e uld not both plan 


and supe! vise, they preferre him keep to the former. 


Thev could eas y Lire some one to show laborers how to 
mix mortar, but on! ye man could design Keely’s churches; 
and, as they wanted his design at its best, it was vood poli \ 
for them to relieve his mind of the burden of a duty which he 


could not properly attend to, and thus gain time for him to 


devote to perfecting his special work. Although few archi- 
tects have so many professional engagements as Mr. Keely, 
most of them are distracte d in the same way between the neces- 
sity, enforced by a terrible responsibility, of sacrificing all 
other work to visits of supervis ind the desire of thei 
artistic nature to study over their designs and work them up 

radually toward perfection. At present, a few men, like Mr. 
Richardson and U0 two oO hers ave b I bold enough to 
reiluse to u dertake resp Ne supe! itenden e, and to claim 
the whole of the own time for the artistic development ot 


deserted them. 
rt « 


their ide | ; has not 
nor would it, we think, be at likely 
] 


tects who might follow their example. 


all to dese ther archi- 


unoth« I consi le ition 


) [rey is, moreover, 


* lead the public to look with favor on the permanent. aban- 


donment by architects of the rél of bricklay > and 
plumbers’ and tinmen’s and carpenters’ and painters’ and 
mortar-mixers’ “spotter,” in the obvious injustice done by the 
pre sent state of the law il rega 1 to the ga nstbilit It 1 
not maby days since a lawyer, who had had a ae) “1 deal of ¢ 
perience in building cases, told us emphatically that, if he were 


an are hitect. he shou d nu ill earned into ‘nvest- 
ments in his wife’s 1 


tect r 


ime. irchi- 
being reduced 


whim of a client who chose to visit on his head some real 


pretended grievance that he had suffered from a builder was 
too great to make it safe for him to hold ny property in his 
own name. We venture to say that many other lawvers would 
Say the same thing, and the intelligent part of the publi 
would agree with them; and, as the natural sense of fairness 
and justice which prevails in the comn re ts at the idea 
that any class of men so useful and hard-w ku yg as are hitects 
should be debarred from accumulating property for themselv« 


by the imminent risk which they ran of having it 





from them and used to fill voids in other p ople’s pockets which 
they did not make, an effort to set the p Te ym} oht in this 
respect would be heartily seconded by all decent persons. As 
we have already said, the present system of expecting Ameri- 
can architects to be their ywn clerks-of-w rks ind to be ner- 
sonally responsible for the testing of every barrel of « ment, 
the mixing of every batch of mortar, the lavine of every brick. 
ind the quality ot every timber in the b i * 
is ruinous to the arch ts, whose tit t « \ 
details with which they should have nothing to do, while it 
wears out their lives with anxiety; it is in the highest degre 
injurious to American art, since it f the skilled architect 
by a sense of the risks to which he is exposed, to spend nearly 
ill his time in such supervision, and to leave the design of his 
buildings, to which no pecuniary penalt s attached, to h 
iraughtsmen ; and it is detriment t t] nt, whose work 
would unquestionably be better done if it were der constant 
supervision, but who does not and cannot get such attentio 
from the architect himself, while the frat rts of the latter t 
come iS heal such supe rvision i he Can, liminish rreatly thy 
care i 1 study which he is able te oi to t plans We havi 
see since thi resent discussion beggar in article in a dail 
paper, 1 formin eaders that the arc] ts had i ynten 
plation a scheme for extorting money from the pub by means 
of cler} yf-w s, and calling upon a n ns erested to 
comb to tol t hitects to furnish clerks-of-works on 
all their buildings at their own expe I ird necessal 
to say that t] f rot hee pape l ( ) hably the 
oul pe rson who ho ls he v ‘ he « res : | ill ther 
civilized countries, ind tO an increa r € ent I his, clerks 
of-works are appointed and paid by tl wher, to guard certait 
of his interests which the architect is not isked or expected to 

iKe Care. O! If architects were to be ¢ juired to iv clerks 
of-works out of the resent meagre fees : protes would 
be cant in a week ind would rematll > ul the publi came 
back to the lea tha irchitects « ild do sor hit y for it that 
it wished to have d ind would do so 1 being } 


T would be singulsa if Boston, wl Ss not at ai in artis- 
tic town as compared with New York, should become more 
favored by artists than any other place in the country: vet 

it is by no means certain that th may ! happen. It is un- 
questionable that the establishmen ot the Rotch Architectural] 
Scholarship, by the cenerous children of the late Benjamin % 
Rotel has b yu » Or retall | li Boston i co iderable 
number or the! st ¢ nest and able students of irchitecture 
the country, who have sought in Opportunit ol qualifying 
themselves, by the necessary two vears’ employment in a Ma 
sacl setts are ct’s office It » comp { Tor th s splendid prize 
As a result of this, the Rotch Scholarship has been taken, in 
three ears out ot the four I whi l it i pce! iw led. by 
men from out of the State. who ha ~ t tt mo han the 
minimum of time allowed in Massachusetts offices, while score 
of others, who have the scholarship in view, are working indus- 


ional studies, to the 


at their profess 
| } 


and State, as well as of themselves. W 





advantage of the city 


ithin a short time a sin 
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lar travelling scholarship has been established under the direc- 
tion of the Sch of Drawing and Painting of the Boston 
Museun I e A This sch jlarship is limited to residents 


thirty years of age, who are students 
levote their lives to the practice of 


t] is a profession, and who are dependent on their own ex- 
ertions for s ort. Che successful candidate in an examination 
which includes drawing from the living model, sketching a 
comp ‘ 1 painting a head from life, will be paid an 
illowa . indred dollars a year for three years, on 
conuditio or |] t pe riod in dilige nit study in foreign 
chools « lo our mind, nothing has ever been done 
hich wi lish so much as this for art in America. 
Some one once said, in remarking upon the high degree of 
talent and ul yr among the Key ise opal clergy in England, 

it alt] h the body of them were no better paid than 

‘ of other denominations, the ranks of the ministry 
were kept full of 1 f ability and education by the small 
number of eat pl the shape of bishopries, and other 
which were open to the 
hen \lthough not one in a hundred of the 


a hed and well i Mppolntinent 


clergy would ever really become a bishop or a dean, the possi- 
was open to the humblest curate, and this possibility 
cheer and e1 rage all the curates in the Church, as 


ll as the your ne ho had a protession to choose. sx 

e students of painti! + in New England, who find discourage- 
el that I vitable clime to chill the courage of 

i Michael Angelo, wi ww have something to live and hope 
which w crea their ardor and determination tenfold. 
It is not the de itors of teapots, or the workers in pen-and- 
k ul holl od fans, who will enter the lists for such a 
I} much prefer the adulation of their female friends 

np tition, and will leave the field clear 
ty, who will know how hard they 
must work to wip, and will gain in vigor of mind, in certainty of 
hand, and habits of industry, by their efforts. In these alone 
every compr r will secure a great prize, but for the winner 
tie ; n re | {fers as unalloved happiness is the world has to 
bestow lo draw and ut is enjoyment, and to draw and 
wel i vreat easure, but to draw and paint so well as 
have earned the t to go and live for three years among 
the best pictures, and learning from the best masters, without 
being hampered by tl sordid eares and anxieties which dis- 
ress so ma tudents, 1S an obj ct worthy to call out the best 
efforts of the blest men. and we should certainly add, of the 
iblest wome ror dei y from the exhibitions, there are few 


* 1 } * } 
points in W the best women students are not already as 


. CURIOUS panorama is to be provide d at the Paris Exhi- 
H bition next year, by the Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique, to represent its fleet of steamships. The panorama, 

or, a been ta ht to call it, cyclorama, is to be 
painted by M. Poilpot, who, we are told by Le Génie Civil, has 
; istrate the War of Secession 
n the United States, , for all we know, may be identical 
with the eminent M. Philippoteaux, familiar to the American 
public as the artist of the “ Battle of Gettysburg,” the “ Siege 
of Paris,” a other eycloramic works which have made the 
tour of the United St ites The Compagnie Transatlantique’s 
eyclorama is t e mounted in a circular building by itself, and 
iffords some ve el ts. Che spectator, On asce nding the 
stairs, em nw t appears to be the deck of one of the 
newest and vest stean e s of the flee t, the “ ZVouraine.”’ 
which is! ocess of construction. Around him are the 
masts a riguving the vessel, and he can hold by the shrouds 
ind i < V t bu irks at the sea, which extends to the 
ho , e side can be discerned the red roofs of Havre, 
ind | ne at it different distances are the other ships 
belong! 0 ( mpany,. While the illusion is height ned by 
the mists which ¢ ( re the rackg 
nd dazzle the spectator, which is important to the effect of a 
1, aD is device is used to detain him in the dark 
nassagewa lead to the fictitious ship’s deck, in the shape 
of dioramas, 01 iminated pictures, to be looked at through a 
fixed in the side of a box. Seven of these are provided, 


round. In order to surprise 


representing the ship-building yard of the Company at St. 
Nazaire. the embarkation of emigrants, and various scenes on 


bpoara ¢ I the great vessels during a voyave. All of them 


re interesting, and the visitor moves slowly through the dark- 
ened passageway, looku g successively into the lenses, until 


his eves have become accustomed to the feeble light, and the 
pupil has expanded so much as to be quite overwhelmed with 
the brillianey of the great cyclorama, on emerging upon the 
platform. 


VIVE description of this cyclorama serves as the text for an 
*]’ interesting history of panoramas in general. Their first 

invention is due to a Scotch painter, Robert Barker, who, 
while in prison for debt, attempted to read a letter by the light 
that came through the tiny loop-hole of his cell, and was struck 
by the singular effect of the illumination upon the paper. He 
studied the phenomenon carefully, and on his release from jail, in 
1796, he undertook to utilize his observations by exhibiting a 
picture under artificial illumination. ‘Three years later he 
brought outa panoramic picture of London, which had great 
success, and was followed by similar views of Portsmouth Har- 
ber, and other scenes. Robert Fulton was in England at the 
time, and, immediately on the production of the London pic- 
ture, conceiving that the idea would be successful on the Con- 
tinent, took out a patent for it in France. He had several 
panoramas painted in Paris, by Prévost and Constant Bourgeois, 
representing the cities of Amsterdam, Rome, Naples, and so on, 
the Camp of Boulogne and the Battle of Wagram. In 1810, 
Napoleon, with characteristic quickness in converting to his 
own benefit any new idea that might be of service to him, ob- 
serving the interest taken by the public in Fulton’s battle- 
scenes, ordered the architect Cellerier to prepare a scheme for 
seven panoramas, representing his own victories, which he pro- 
posed to have carried about and exhibited all over France. 
Unfortunately, just as the plan was matured, Napoleon himself 
was captured and carried off to Elba, so that the demand for 
panoramas of his victories declined, and Prévost, who would 
probably have been the painter of them, was obliged to content 
himself with exhibiting, as a private enterprise, some views of 
Athens, Jerusalem and Antwerp. Since then, panoramas have 
always been popular in Paris, and such renowned artists as 
Détaille and Alphonse de Neuville, among others, have taken 
pleasure in painting them for the public. The best of the 
French ones usually either come to this country or are sent to 
Russia, after the Parisians get tired of them, and the English 
and Germans have some of their own, which they find pleasing. 


r answer to a question of a correspondent, M. Collet-Cor- 
biniére writes in La Semaine des Constructeurs an interest- 

ing essay on the law of France in regard to payment for 
extras on contracts. ‘The correspondent in question, a builder, 
contracted to erect a house according to certain plans and 
specifications, which showed and described a fence sixty feet 
long, and a corner tower, two stories high. As the work went 
on, the owner wished to have the tower made higher, and the 
accommodating builder carried it up two stories more. He 
wished also to have the fence extended to one hundred and 
fifty feet, and three gates put in it, all of which was done. The 
builder then asked, on his side, to be paid for all this extra 
work, and was told that no written orders had been given for 
it, and, under the law, the owner was not bound to pay for it. 
M. Collet-Corbiniére naturally sympathizes with the contractor, 
but replies that the law is plain. Under the Code Civil a man 
who contracts to build according to a definite plan, and for a 
ixed price, cannot demand any increased price, under any pre- 
text, on account of changes or additions, unless such changes 
or additions are ordered in writing, and the price for them 
agreed upon beforehand with the owner. The only occasions 
ou which the courts have varied from this rule have been those 
where the contract was not a perfectly definite one, so that it 
did not answer to the description in the Code, and these excep- 
tions are rare. He therefore advises the sufferer not to try to 
evade the law, but to set himself to examining his plans and 
papers, to see whether he cannot find some letter, or marginal 
note on a drawing, which will answer as a written order under 
the law, or will, at least, so far imply an order that the written 
memorandum may be explained by oral testimony in court, and, 
so explained, be enforced as if it were written out in full. M. 
Collet-Corbiniére does not say whether drawings or sketches 
are in France considered to be written orders within the mean- 
ing of the law, but we infer from certain points in his letter 
that they are not. In this country they would be so con- 
sidered, and if the builder could find sketches made by the 
owner, and showing the modifications as carried out, he would 
be pretty sure of getting his pay, whatever the contract might 
say about requiring orders for extra work to be in writing. 
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lo aid in the study sp ‘ is, an 
STATES.! iV. ifter consulting a grea mber of specif 
ised on ac al w ' I s mode I 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. ook, the copyin eon \ 
: N the year 1881, Prof. William R. Ware, quent filled 1 with |! queries, ¢ N 
a : ° ° 1 t t » etndent th, time ’ ry | 
vaih at that time in charge of the Department | he stud at the ne, 0 Ly con pl 
4 ye 4 of Architecture at the Massachusetts Insti course with au ul [In addition 
‘ . tute of Technology, was invited to undertak« year, lectures on al und ¢ nates 
the formation of a similar department in « practitioner; and a } é ) ive 
nection with the School of Mines, Columbia essor Clark's w mn ED w) 
College. Previous to this there had been ne ind comment pe clas 
regularly organized school of architecture in In the first ir, a l 
New York City, though the necessity there- | ! in th e of eleme i tre land n 
for had long been felt, and the ‘Trustees of yraer to start the students In if lines, a 
Columbia College were quite ready to do an lowed. ‘I ex Is i COT 
.F thing in their power to place the department | Washes Phe ie » 1 ve the m 
; on a proper footing, and to equip it in such a | @2d to encourage the students t think for t 
manner as to enable Professor Ware to car diltere liu t ‘ equired to make 
out his ideas and to give the proper stabilit lrawing that is AVI r photogray 
the institution. Mr. Augustus Schermerhorn, one of the Trustees 1 India ink or 1 i in m, so tha 
led the means for the greater portion of the equipment, som« on of the values of d nediums wil 
x like ten thousand dollars being expended under Profess also, a tain eX] ven in wat 
e’s immediate direction. The portion of the Collea uldings white Grawin tna stucent Instructs 
hich the department is now installed was erected s ibsequentl Instruments and in pen-wo All « 
Professor Ware’s appointment, and was, consequently, arranged af, BAG is n addition a 1 amount 
eference to his wishes, so as to give the best results for draw ind shadows, and pe eX 
rooms, library, ete., and was intended to be as nearly perf he ited ig e l 
ssible. : : ud] the theore I} 
I department has two assistant-professors, who have charge of horo ly in « é 
iin le es me draughtsman, and one librarian. t €, 80 that ( é 
he attendance is obligatory in all cases. For convenience, the ete I’ cts ilu n the lectu 
irse has been divided so that the students are rrouped in three t th 
‘ he third and fourth year men studying together. There are | €4 ! iV oO t tl 
vecial students o1 special courses, as such; but ny one entering | @ ! pe lr} 
College 1 advanced standing may be allowed to pass examina calling © ap] ( ly 
ipon the studies of the first year, and, during the remainder , hh as the ra |} 
ir, can follow any studies he chooses, as extras He ma: \t the same tl t \ it ¢ ind 1 
though ) I vrnized is a special st id it pursue spe ] : é 11S si ) 
id The ol i 
Che regular course of study during the first year is practically the The d ing s ol rt 
ne for all the departments of the School of M s, and involves | & iwn a tl 
le mathematics, physics, and a certain amount of elementary Sec A) together wit] ed 2D 
ving; but the latter is entirely separate from that of tl ther ried vard in ni ne man 
es, and includes shades and shadows, drawing from the cast, | Sel f Fine A Paris | I 
| brush-work. ‘The studies for the succeeding years are as follows sketches nitted and studied 
work of each studs ‘ i 
COURSE IN ARCHITECTURI that the whok s t 
SECOND YEAR Bes les tl he! l l ie] le in 
Ge Appl Ticeites = cas The departme: pplied with a 
s — descriptive geo try ficial Dlumination photogray wiilel e given 
. Ar itecture forms and cements, timber and Ss preserva home to draw fror s-ligl 
soft rders and of tion, pigments, glass, ¢ 
ules, doors, arches, et Drawing tracing ornament, plans =! VRE 
Ar ral History sections and evatiol details he first of the ‘ ( " lie 
perspective. s tl | \ \ rh 


YEAR. nevative han pos * 
Theory o 


THIRD 





i 8 Architecture 
Engine I Specifications and Working-drawing wee is 9 t ! ly 
al Al ral His y Architectural Design lias ; 
f Orname ectures and Geology - : 
a Drawing: from the ast. <« ament forms hel ‘ rel il 
and figure. fullv illustrate } y alw 
FOURTH YEAR Sune o em In alternate years 
on with lilust t I ri Dey tl 
Eng ering: tl y of strains I History of P g is , a i 
i s : f at ils continued t m the ailed arts a | I 
4l Statics ts es a istrated tl I tiie Li i 
ul neering 8 ' ‘ 
uw §The t i *s : 
siness relations between arcl he ectures () im pore 
s ~ nics tnd c ( l se] ( ) le 
Ah ye i ae ney em ' nn | lf at on x cal 
S ga gations super f nou 1 the | ) \ 
nde I cla é s | yf } | | 1 ¢ , 
tes nd 1 oi ‘ “ee ‘ . 
lodern Architectural His studen igned 
Arch ral Desig I . mates’ 1 , his « eX 
[In regard to what might be termed the practice of construction, as The w é : y ed and 
wuished from the study of theoretical construction, the ground the , 
iken that it is not the business of the s« hool to teach what can be ill l ot it 
er learne! in architects’ offices. Still, an hour a week is give ( n ( ; 
1 e of lectures upon specifications, estimates ( as si y M ( Von 
programme, and there is in the department a carefully p ed as a text-D One | cture j 
| series of drawings illustrating all the ordinary constructions, | given to this each week faste tl 
h the students copy and trace at their leisure, by way of prepa n s he ‘ P \\ 
n f flice-work, though no examinations in this work ars tectural tabies, wi ive 
ule The lecture on specifications is followed by an afternoon’s nen ly ( l ext 





in figuring, estimating, ete. ‘The study of scientific construc eal lern his 
nis pursued mostly in connection with the engineering depart- lepartment Pri Ware tw 
its of the School ot Mines. It is intended, subs« jue ntly, to | i M4 Aad ( SS €NnCco vu i} tuden 
se into the architectural department as far as possible. the mere lessons, W tutte fall tO 21 

] } + ; + 

= i e < wha i) ( } erore i 
I venie tl na rnate years, the t i an Canine a pay ee jhe I 

y students In 1s87-88 both classes take t the students had : . 
k here set down forthe fourth year; in 1886-8 hat set down for the it A bett iv wasa y sed, 
For convenience these subjects are given in alternate years, the third and | rst term thi vhole ct of elu Go 
rth year students taking them together. is skimmed ve ry hasti by top i 
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The subject-matter is then divided 
, there are students in the class; and, as 
r Lotti es, two st ent ire assiened to each 


t . examin it and write essays upon it. 


The next tl t wre taken up in su ession week by week, 
j xduction, and the whole class oives its 

1 f i ind illustration. l'o this end, the books 

| 1b! bear ng on the cveneral subject are 

‘which two students are assigned, to 

it they may find at the end of the week. 

| id, introduci x another topic; 
; sroup, and ther series of reports 


ent pupils, it follows that at the 


( has i ked tl rri thie entire ¢ tent 
( 1 unde vestigation, and is 
, found ther 
\ of tl ie partment is ( uttempt whic 
\ t tin | irt of the 1dents during 
\ g to the rulations of the 
~ M s ced, at the uning of the fa 
L ce in ame t or \ k done durin 
the tA ture, instead of a thesis 
‘ the : October, one 
t } N : etions are 
‘ that there shall b 
‘ sults hay hown that tl 
N h Cu | 
‘ | ‘ ie of the 
‘ r lera stic value 
I wlude the 
I I the § stead I 
‘ ' " te { ‘ he is 
h | as equiva 
sfari L yy ition Ww 
| , yn 1 with the de 
it Ww ( i ( eve re ures a ce! l 
| the entrance examinations, Dut 
] erly use the Frencl WOKS hie 
: . . 
| t e! wed Lintance vith the nguace t 
h has been f i W < imiral 
| ! n ven t ! iri tl first yea 
I } was selected f reading 
\ mber ot the ¢ 1 at the recitation 





hen translated and then re-read. 














» have his copy of the book with him and 
n te und it the efore follows that very few ex 
eciated. In fact, it has been found tha 
1 lam irity W i inguage ina 
ed to profit the other’s mistak 
| ghly study a definite portion of the work 
wi 
\ ( l of great va is somewhat a 
s are given to the members of the 
s, each of to write out a careful description 
t ¢ before him, the kind of windows, 
lt xel gy escriptions, ar 
1 drawing tf n the descrip 
| } ms are mm pared Vv the ( ss 
I ene a " ed topics which are giv 
l 1 il course in Sanitary Eng 
s rt architect his covers, in the 
a build s, the arrangement of pipes and 
) s nd the drainag f cellars 
1) ve the ventilation and warmi 
liscussed from both the practical and 
I V es } which the department was 
é ers that the equipment is all tha 
I Ware has not been stinted in money nor 
f | ng he co 1 need t make t 
( I oms are lara well lighted 1 
i best facilities for cons ng tl 
om or attend yr recitations 
M extra at esent, though the oppor 
"\ ya themselves thereof The 
{ { ‘ e & ) umes 
‘ ning a ve ch collecti 
to s the dep nent of arcl 
I v imes ‘ iV selected 
\\ l e ex Isti\ Ss nat re ind to 
works. ‘These are kept in a room 
ind are at the disposal of the 
I e take way from the building 
\ iw is done t ‘ uraut the 
tantly and to draw from them as 
| so a collection of water-color draw- 


ngs al 1 priz sed for copies, and about eleven thousand 


1 


©» 
v 


- - _ - 


photographs, which are mounted on loose sheets and kept in port 
fo] } 


ollos. The st ide nts are il wit to use nese tog! iphs as the 
please, to take them from thi helves, and to have them beside thei 
work, but are not allowed to put any of them back on the shelves 


One of the attendants goes around the room at stated intervals ai 


collects all the photographs not in actual use, restoring them to thei 
5 places, so that they 


! do not becom isplaced, but can readil 
e found when wanted. The depa 





Nene as ilso a Lithl ed numb 
of models, mostly of the orders. 

, ee ; ; 

lhe requirements for admission to the department includ 


knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, algebra, rudimentary physies a1 





chemistry, French, German, book-keeping, and free-hand drawing sufl 


ch ordinary objects. The number of students 





I ty-four, and there have been about sixteen graduates 
three of whom ar practising architects in Ney Y rk City and a 
the rest are in New York State. The graduates’ degree is that 
Bachelor of Philosoy ] \ 

1 he expense sfora 








tendance at the school are as follows 


Matriculation fee ; beat ae 5.00 
Annual Tuition a ; - re 200) OO 
ext books, first year eee Pee 15.00 
hg SOCOMG VORP. ccccccose ange 0.00 
third year ai ‘ 50.00 

“ fourth year ad ”).00 
Materials, $15 to . ; 25.00 
Graduation fee, with dipl OK 





rotal $375.00 
Add to this, board i of tl e at m $6.50 to $1! 
} week and the total expense for th Trom D>oV2b60.00 
S700. 
Free t 11s Ol ! he fe Ww i 
e. | ( Lp! Mn prese { L ce \ } on 
vod », stating tl hh ood n l é ind studic 
hal ilso that he is unable to pay t ee 
He must exhi ‘ ( xaminati 
tor adn S10! yf six O L scale ¢ ( 
Hle must n uintain an average stand ’ ( very ins 
nt study, or an average of eicht in all the s i he year 
t. He is not exempted from f n i , for extra ex 
unination, and tor graduation 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
READILY. aecede to yo 
eques i further treat 
subject, in tl 
A interest i better understand 
ing between architects and libra 
rl 
-e 4 eae In answe to the statement 
mie = ra hat lil ians disagree among 
themselves on this s ect, s 
that no consensus of the view 













of the profes n is available, | 

——- asserted that ¢ rin well-d 

a Ee 4 a : fined } in ples ] ive been laid 

fs hy BE Bil F '} down by a practically unani- 

f cy Seo F fa coset mous agreement of librarians 
se PF Pe se eo? " , 

wr ue ; ee . i which ] iples are constant! 
Tak violated by architects an bull 
me ‘ ing-con tees through thei 

a fail ea hese facts 
or to a e tl irines 

l Libra Conference 

held in Boston in 1879, Mi 

Henry V s we ma ils t by e1 

leavoril ¢ collecti tie adi il and 

ul hit naea D ( i Ke i ves l 

several I} } pose ior whic l own 
public li 1 are new » Ul Ww 1 oF literature 
ind be ) tl i cs on i i> iLIO! : 
Ir is Associatl voted wo ears late: 

1881, at I dissenti ’ e) 





of the Association, the time has 
come tor i. radical modification rt the |} vailir typ il style ot 
ter suited t 
economy 


‘ 
Unless both my memory at 








of the Library Association are at fault, n e member has since, by 
voice or vote, favored in our conferences the “traditional and archi 
tectural library hall” style of ling, and it should by this time bs 
wel inderstood tl if that sty s not I v W se most col 
versant with mod ibrary wants. Perhaps v will be that 
it is easy to n hat torm gv, | 8) ficult to find 
& Satisfactory s itute. But substitutes have Leen f yuund, and 
while there is a difference among | irians a to which is best, they 


have feat 
mass of librarians. Mr. Van Brunt’s criticism of the ancient style 
of hnildine 1oted " ‘ ; ee a | 


I Lain ead avove, Was made in ¢ ( i in accoun 


ures in common that represent tl settled views of th 





he was 





g the then new “stack ” at Harvard, an arrangement 


ny ot n n 
which he had planned for obviating the « ctionable features of the 
old style. In the stack, we have rows of iron bookcases placed as 
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some of |] mns, a vant of height in many of his circular arch- 
ways. ‘I s somethir vainly in the up] C1 part of transomed 
windows y made wW ( they are high. It is also to be 
regretted that in many of | lings the ridge and hip tiles and 
yabie Tn ype t » 1 ' to dwarf the general effect. 
In 188 Richardson visited the first time Southern France, 
Northern Italy and N« n Spain, and only then saw the best 
mens of architect vhich he drew his inspiration. The 

ct of | ed himself no time for sketching 





Ilis be i ind sé r 
t the best « l f which he had not seen, is in itself ex 
linary, unl : ! laR inesque wave had affected the 
An | ) I uy He seems to have 
te re in America, perhaps by 
| i the expression of his 
W t t of his way to loo for precedents. In 
W ever commonplace. He has left behind 
Americans who appear to be following his 
| leve Ss ( Kon esque art in art 
WW \ nherent weakness, but 
vas ext ished bef ts time in the twelfth century by th 
f vaultir long spaces and the msequent introduc 
yn of the pointed I , perhaps, said enough to show that 
Richardson’s “ Life,” \ Van Re elear, istrated by photo- 
f ] - act earennk atest 
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| the West, Illinois, was so blessed by nature that it had no need fo 
underdraining, and the same opinion was held as to much of the r 
of that section of the country. The case is now gravely changed. 

There are in single counties, in Illinois, more works for the man 
facture of draining-tiles than there were drained farms in the Stat: 
twenty years ago. ‘The total length of underdrains in that State 
now over 700,000 miles. 

Illinois is not exceptional. In the best agricultural regions of th 
whole country, especially east of the Mississippi River, the und 
drainage of lands not naturally sufficiently dry for the best pr 
duction is general. The methods adopted are, of course, in many 
cases, rather crude, but the general result has been to secu 
marked increase of product, immunity from the effect of excessiv: 
wet and drought, and a great mitigation of the malarial conditio 
formerly prevalent. In these respects, we have but repea 
experience of England. Agricultural underdrainage is hardly to 
regarded now as an element of professional engineering work. 

lhose who carry on the trade of tile-draining understand suf 
ciently well for practical purposes a tolerably good method fo 
securing the end in view. The same may be said with regard t 
surface-drainage, which is much more effective than, in the days 
my first advocacy of underdrainage, I was disposed to admit. ‘Tl 
reasons why any drainage of agricultural lands is required are bett 
understood now than they were then. Probabiy the great advantag 
derived from the prevention of a condition of saturation is that 
favors the continued and effective action of those minute organisn 
in the soil on which fertility so largely depends. It was former! 

supposed that the organic constituents of the soil and the applie 
manure, as well as the mineral constituents were brought into a cor 
lition fit for the use of plants by the mere chemical effect (oxidati 

of air cireulating among them. It has been demonstrated within tl 
past ten years that the conversion of organic remains and orga: 
manures into a condition available for the feeding of plants is tl 
work of bacterial action. This work results in oxidation i 

true, but the process is very different from that resulting fro: 
immediate chemical contact. That the development of the fertiliz 

qualities of the mineral constinuents of the soil is also due to a co 
responding action of living organisms has not been demonstrated, b 
the growth of rhizopods on the surface of minerals, and tl 
quent change of character of the inorganic structure itself and th 


‘ryptogamous vegetation peculiar to certain mineral solutions w 
indicate that such action is possible. 


SURFACE-—DRAINAGE. 

While the effect of aeration in the subsoil increases porosity, an 
the withdrawal of the water-of-saturation from the lower strata 
the soil is as important as it was originally supposed to be, there 
no doubt that the most valuable effect is produced in those parts 
the soil which are near the surface and are by underdrainag ke] 
alwaysin such condition that their living organisms do not have thei 
activity suspended for long periods by a saturation that excludk 4 
viinospherie air. In many cases, this more important effect of draii 
ing the upper portions of the soil may be secured, in measurab! 
useful degree, by surface-drainage, that is, by affording the surpl 
water an opportunity to flow freely away over the surface instead 
lying to be slowly absorbed by the soil. As compared with its cos 
much of the most useful effect will be produced by the use of cate] 
drains to divert the flow of surface and spring water from high 
lands and by such a regulation of the surface as will prevent wat 
from standing in pockets or lying on level tracts after a storm h 
ceased, 

The removal of water from the surface of level lands which a 
not underdrained is most economically effected by the opening ot 
ditches for its removal. If the ditches are reasonably near togeth 
a good result will be produced by giving them a water-level of fr 
twelve to eighteen inches below the surface. They should be 
arranged as to receive the water of the surface freely : to hold tl 
water of a heavy storm at a level slightly below the surface of th 
ground, and to run down to the indicated level within twenty-fo 
hours. Rolling lands, with swales and pockets in which water stand 
and accumulates, may be relieved often much more simply an 
economically by the running of single lines of depressed water-ways 
[hese need not even be ditches, only continuous artifical depre ssiol 
with broad banks, susceptible of cultivation and of machine-mowing 
and leading to a proper point of discharge. To provide such a meat 
of drainage is easy and inexpensive if a proper point of outlet is at 


h ind. 








In many cases, and it is these that call for the intervention of t! 
engineer, tracts sometimes of many thousands of acres lie too low « 
have too little inclination for the removal of rain-fall These a 
sometimes actual swamps and sometimes lands lying so near the ce 


water-level as to be too much saturated for the production even 








the best vrasses. In these cases large and deep district drains 

canals are required. Many of the States have drainage law 
authorizing the execution of this work under the direction of State 

County Commissioners at the charge of all who are to be | i 
lhese draining canals are sometimes of such width and depth as 
be excavated by floating dredges working in from the body of 

into which they are ultim utely to discharge, and carrying a dep 
water suflicient to float the apparatus quite to their upper end 
miles away. In this manner, districts subject to constant saturatior 
are enabled to obtain the full benefit of their slight grades and t 
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iver their drainage outflow nearly at the leve of the water into The sources of the water in the soil are various. Either it fa 
. ‘ » Se : . ' Y ] ’ ¢ + ff ] ] 
h their main drainage canal delivers. Lateral branches of the directly upon the is rain ses into it fre nderlying springs 
; : t thy ’ nit , 
inal. extending on either side « vy a ectis lrainace level or reaches it through, ver, adjacent | 
~ y . = : I} . . ad — 1) ] } , 1] 
oughout all parts of the district ic Fain belongs to the field on hich falls, and it would 
: ] / | ! ; ] } } ' 4 
In other cases, lands « ‘ urea lrainage, are depend an advantage if it co a ‘ » ywn through the 
t for thei yuttiow on tor 1 l isl | reeks or ri swh h first thre I feet Oo Line Sol l Ll be ed ft n below 
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e inadequate for 1e | np rel eve ot the water of ordinary , 4 | i f. ca W \ ( l itters washed o 
1 yy 1 . 1 t ry hie } 1 jy t | y ] rT 
ins Phe difficulty otten a ivated by the existence of mull irom Ut air, ts descen hrough th ese are given 
, , . . } ] f ‘ 1 
ums holding prescriy e righ i rf €) iches of the ip tor the use 0 AUS, Anal 1b peri jane UL WOrK 
eal In such cases, the mill rights hav be ex ishe ind | Ure Vegetable and 1 ul parts Of the s 
ru vd | ; 
water-« rse straightened and cleared enlarged Phe sprin not belo! fo U ti ‘ a‘ P t 
. t hit . 
Acain. wide areas 0 irlan mars ur end seless v the na Ww ougi not ALLOW lt i WV ils¢ ] reach ot lie 
- vel 1s com ared wv | h tida W rs with wl icl they ar roots ot ordinary p! nts i has A ( I ! wna pre 
d , 1 
dered These are to be dra i by ex ee tin sumably, has thers ( Ss al inted w ind ought not to be 
f upland wate: nd discha » 4 eer In al] | allowed to convert our s 4 mer passage for its remova 
} } +} } | f 
hese cases, the assistance | é ‘ d he he o ( ut which soaks ou om adjoining land . 
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, 1] 
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( he ite! irge en oh it to n ; re to make we P L sae i eo i to e] it Chie 
Ss ell t { elthe t¢ I h n : e lin t the ertiizing i tters W ‘ ‘ t iy I lw 
vement the natural wate I wha eal 1ecessary drained su i, toa t 
\ t balance must s tween liate fectiy lrainage From whatever s ‘ vater comes ) ’ wna 
1 
b 1 ‘ 4 1 n I s( \ I t ) j ‘ ty 
he whole district, and W would drain the in a il out | \ 1 j 
ind too s viv f ynsid ’ ’ p t would. of The only sor Oo Ira which efere s here made is that 
1 I 
yurse, be dva to e ( } i n wh Onsists OF a : { A Clay { ) placed at a con 
1 . - l l : ¢] | 
( l that 1 ) i ) l W vy | 8 » . , ‘ My a A ‘ iy) cu 
f ] } ; t } , the stiffest earth wl } ve ‘ 
er the ( Lin, 1 \ ( { ne nuch to 
this as make such an 1 s 1 dy star 1 ns \w uid C-ura Ha i I cl icteristi 
; 1. It] 
liciently for the production some ass. thouch is a free outl ure r which may run 
wi io! eliable ~ 7 cr ri y n bette t] ougl It | > } i ent I ( will 
;' s f all tl \ , j I 
it t ( f ] i i wa i S OT Its 
" s 
, stn floor rid 1a ‘ 
unty ¢ j rass crops har ‘ t ‘ ) ts : a‘ s i I 
} : a, ] . ' ' may n ta i I 
| ed P his land alway for pe h a . t 
| t ‘ id , of the i I United ce } — 
States ( in | yubt tl ‘ ‘ Ww ‘ ired f wna W i es I tha me time d i 
r ¢ f i. £ ] 
e an ! uid i {fe wee ' \ . \ A SW i | 
' lands n¢ sat | swam} if, from the ) ul f aka x la f ' 
in equal at expend nave of | SPrings whic! ven witl it, oO i tw 
u ) i i le ore : . 
y es rees } s f r 1 @ y 
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in various places, it was sistent steps should be taken without delay towards relieving 

chout the whole mass; and 1e rep ntat the building interests from an isolated position 

the pile, as it condensed vd 1 ry ‘pendence upon partly antiquated hand-books, 

j ior of the pile. rit te ne ubl itions p epared by private ente rprise, with 

i i lequate financial and technical 

keepit r abreast the exacting ce 

a progressive age, in the 1 of a prosperity in building 

settlement ‘nterprises and engi ing feats, ut any precedent in thi 
j such orld’s history. 

While fully appreciating tl 

vase and the other titute in Philadelphia, of Prof 


than compromise, rushing of specimens 


rston in Hoboken, the wholesalk 


| f ceme and stones, with the 200-ton 
nav for t 


‘ 
e coal, vernment testing-machine a t n Arsenal, and valuable 


sumption byt made by officers of the Enginee: , United States Army, it 
seller, ane cann . nied uch valuable 7 ation is scattered 


vicinity. to | in: ble, in n ases reotten, W isted or lost, and, 
| Various dl ections. not covered 


of the coa 
1 

ave been en 

tries of Europe 


chitecture and 


nt of special in 


h have proved 
i 





s coal as comput 
Other samples wer sneth and elasticity 
controlled, whenever a 

ss and durability of building 
new strata of ld quarries, 
1 clean paveme! The construction, into which 


¢ 


over to 


considered in connection 

sed forces, and the best 
mined. 

ich labor in 

other material 

tests oO! newly- 


] st methods of 
amounte | 
ul n 1 xperimentally 


f the building 


ee ae 


maintaines 


South. 


vecialist 


al expert, 


purpose. 
offi ials ot 

xderate scale of 

ties, 7 

les, 


may be called to 


; : 
analysis, whic! 


large numbel 


rESTING-STATION 


made 
and in advan 
or the propose a 


original experi 


! 
onvention, ce ‘ssential t t recogniz Lifor lassifications, unde 
cessary P mi MCh vsten ( radat | i di - vy building 


perties, 


ISHMENT NIRAI rESTING 
NITED STATES 


f 


imns 0 
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Machines for testing materials under often repeated strains. 


Atwood’s machines for testing resistance Oo live 
Presses for testing pipes exposed to internal pres ‘ p to 
| | | | 
' 
inds per square inch. 
Ma hines for determi ng the al sion OTT iving material vw 
Apparatus for microscopic tests and photography 


Apparatus for anal; ses of organic anc inorganic s stances, |! 





The Europe an institutions are due to th litia ( I Nat 
Societies of Architects and Engines It is sugg i tl 
American Institut f Architects a tl ( f 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and, perhaps, also, the Soei 
f Mechanical E ineers, in met 1 ing and } t Lol 
n this important st t 


I 


} 
Respectfully submitted, 


GLENN Brown, S I 


Po cee 












R. GARDNER’S ideas on buildings of sort a ul 


those Of a well-read and experienced a ect, Led 4 
I 


much ingenuit ind success to the pro ! 
|, above all, expressed with a simplicity and ) s ! 
ti i \ vdapte i to ar? convict n to the i T 
: : , , 1 
his reason, principally, all his books have d | ) 
I I I 
ery ( is tracts, open or y it w ia i e | ( ‘ 
, , , 
» the hen good taste wa ion to ¢ 1 
1 
ruction which so ma ot ss @1 | \I (aa ( ‘ 
herto eached in vain I Do rit l s oO on 
, , 
udings may prove less pop I g s 
ery Oo i Ss terest in bis | . \ 
t lo ¢ i less ) tl { V rhe 
s and ur eing traine f I e the 
f ess ) 1 ind ji Mr (a dr 8 @€a it i 
ting sl | serve to call pu ittent d 
have deserved w of his fe t W rd " 
ntion to the details of the adv W eaders, as 
irly all the points mentioned are familiar to architects who hav 
ae , , " , , , 
ide ny study ot s Ol DULLGINGES som I y § i cert niy 
Sald in regard to the pretty sk¢é hie wi ge pa 
e illustrations. 


GRIMSHAW’S * Pu Cate ’2is a handy little volume of 


wes, intended not so ich f specialists as f those who ] 
( ision to use techi 1 KNOW! iv ! te \ S, na 
he necessity for a ready-reteren De con the s ect Itisa 
rk for that ubiquitous cha acter found around all larg vildi 
nd dubbed “the engineer,” for la of a better name, wh 
pposed to know ab t eve vth ne ] it | s Tt 1 w ] 
inv form. It would also of servi ) ‘ W 
thing themselves, It ILKé to a pos y es 3 I 
iployes, a nee ne go wutl { i then l I 
( emp! y¢ sho ii ft l 0 post s Che i 
l mm is in parted enureiy i Shape n S 
iting to nearly al i@ pump the 1 el 
mw they re set ip, repair 1, take u} l 
S i! 1 to the il i t } 
ipl yf atmo c ae n ul ind 
shea vers are concis i t Ol plete \ 
plement rV el { s ind 
I ¢ 
e of the work as as treatise ‘ : 
Madly De i m the so- i wetica 
who ll | ses a nh ¢ ca Xx \ i i 
me elise Ss To! S | ) I t ‘ W 





is Deen Mm h wo ed, esp rece 1 1 | ( y 
ntemporal sly with his “ // G { ’ 
ea yu the same title « epared 

rr. Janiteschk and Profess Ix s, the latte 
tions than Liibke’s ¥ Sa | ae 
ference f he employment 1 
m thal s used i te L he rie DD j k ve 
sures a ready weicolne 3 e < 
irn that the subscriptions vorks i n G ‘ 

shed by subse ption ) Lv reached eady fiuw wes 
mber that is hi gratifying to a und 
Dr. Liibke’s reputation has with a steady and g 
| has spread into countries a un or sses ¢ 
Tou d ¢ Sch } s 
wis Of ’ iS Sizes, grad gra By E. ¢ ( 

_ I L. K gg &X ( 
np Catechis ; M. E. New York: Pra 
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| 
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he great ep 
1ecace tte 


made a text-book, a 
ver the country 
ull without 


rs, the proverbial 


Pha ppr \ 


t ‘ Cal » it 
‘ il ~ TT 

te I themselve 
h is justifia 

far trom conve 


preciation that 
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is he, on the oth 


which an ol 








, 
und Schnaase 


ind his * Hist 


it, while 


, 
s the Ww 


rms the 


hand, 


its a 









cited 


detriment to his 





irom 


y date 1 and labelled. ] ces 
n author; it is undert n wi 
s been conscien yuusly fulfilled 
1 the relatior which he h 
mere intiqua he s e ft 
st. He changes | points ol 
him to furthe tentive 
he uses to exhaus but he 
c, and does not give too ma 
ity no otl secret tha 
um J listories is div 
npies ptions that are 
4 x ara if 
ive re I no W 
irian detail elng otten 
fr £ monog s. Dr. I 
1 ra I ia I t 1 
] ; ; 
eel 111s t i 
p ‘ yf | is 
i i bid ) ¥¢ 
ms spect ¢ 
G l recall 
Virtue muZzIng m 
. t L po ) | t « 
ind be na w no hist ian 
ot ec nH pos { th « ta rele 
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' LY 4 lust 
‘ whicl it t ure 
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on mention pre 
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( 


from the Latin tongue. The 
il, and “our ancestors 


won from the familiar 


examples of stone roofing 

monolithic covering of 

Dr. Liibke fails to refer 

examples elsewhere. 

in the first two de cades 

ged to the “ arrange- 

ld be of interest 

in England the 

or, 1 we except 

one roofs dates in the 

caused Lincoln ( athedral to be 
} 


; John of Huntingdon declares, that 


ame from the builders’ hands, 


he first to receive 


as apply 
the general plan of the 
\ Roman in * Anlage un 
1 cross inside, but shows 
1 of immense blocks of 
which is enlivened by 

A single door opens 

und is sma ler in circum- 

irt by an areade, 
mubt, to 

ract 


y 


> l tween our a ithor 
ves in Berlin, Dr. Dohme. 
Roman art, and calls the 


Besides the familiar 


sees in the form an example 


of lines that is characteristic 
: 


1, and claims the 


of a doorway in the cir 
the massive angular 


red in the past century, 


provider 


reTmany 

lral of 
t} 

a piate 


v. KrocKkow. 


1 
neapoils, 


trom ul 


a ma 


s 


a thick 


| 
i 


in turn DV at 


m settlement bv being 


n 


h twelve feet in heigh 


ttl 


e stonework and reduc ing the se 


rther safeguard careful, 


' 
i 


u 


think accurate calculations show the entire weight of the struct 


re to be less than one same area twelve stories high and 


built in the usual manner. 


to 


t 


As to the cost, which you seem to think would be excessive, con 
idering the result, the estimates of the various contractors show it 
be about fifteen per cent less than an ordinary building of the 
ame dimensions. . 

he solicitude which you display for the nerves of ‘tenants, | 
hink hardly warranted as, owing to the peculiarly ridg construc 
ion, the effect of the ordinary earthquake would, presumably, produce 


nly a motion akin to mast of a vessel at sea, and a shock 


which might overturn » building would have of a certainty 


ranged the surrounding 


I 
f 


Ss as a nice soft spot for it to fall up 
As to the matter of th ] gy trom one of the uppe r storie 

do not think that tl ry much care whether he 

rom the twenty-eig * th ighth story, and, in case he di 


by sp ritualistic media. 


L. S. BUFFINGTON. 


“GIANT METAL.” 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


lo THE Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITES 


as our “Giant” ! tal. ie Smith & Kee 


( 


Dear Sirs, Te } think y 
tatement on ve 2: o= The ‘A é} 
Vews’” that the “Ch pion ” Metal is ly the same essentially 
“Mfg. Co., claim that 
‘Giant ” Metal is essentia ifferent in i ip fibre and anti 
ictional qualities, and claim, also, that their “ Giant” Metal which is 
olled exclusively for them 


yrdinary metal before it is made in hain. We only suggest that 


ty per cent more than any 


ou publish what we claim. » not ask that you should voucl 


, 
I 
rr it, we know it to be true, however, and take exc ptions to you 


vimissions that ( hampion metal is probably the same. 


Respectfully yours, fue Smirn & Ecce Mere. Co. 


SOME INITIAL CUTS. 
HARTFORD, CONN., Nov 
lo THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITEC1 


Dear Sirs. Will vou ki ily x in the interesti 
m pages 206, 208 and 209 of | r issue dated Novembe1 
Yours very tr | 
[TAs the titles of these unintentionally omitted we 
is asked his question he cut on page 206 shows an iron 
pl indie at Nurembu I it on page 208 show 
Trinity as painted on the w: St. Pol de Léon. The 
Altar of the ‘ ve Gods’”’ by the autl 
from which v orrowed it. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCH 


TO DEMAND A CLERK-OF-WORKS. 
Boston, MASSs., Ne 
lo THe Eprirors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITEC! 
Wi want li yi l 


for the 
the question of “e] 
the-works.” Th ibie been uppermost in our minds for som« 
time, al j ave I - i | int wl ere we have decided to make 
} llow us or not, and frankly say that wi 
not paid enough for the wor 
tend to superint 
< some tim 
trom town to town to sce 
was last there ”’ first set 
as to * Whv are 
show more ener: ! »kking into new metho if ns 
editorials in t ng n the “ Compens 
* and 1¢ I ( \ , the W ashington towel! have 
r mind, been due » same caus that is, that the a i 
lay is called 1 ! lo so much for so small 
compelled to negi i | or starve. 
We have written a new schedule which we propose to have well dis 
7 } 1] 


cussed before printing it, and which r w wullin 


i 


whe! 


movement. 

| classes of 

confined to a short 

ive and must have 

We co ild ebumerat 
wo k which oct 

does not 
} 


because it architect is 


easy in his mind because, he 
laid and every nail 


driven.” 
In our office when we stats » a clien at : mtractor was dis 
honest, whom he wanted t ure is work, he coolly sa 


9 
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wot to look after a dishonest. contractor ? 


i 


which he has made drawings, etc., but at the same time 


Well, what is the advantage of having a reliable architect if he is 
Let us all pull together and make the public come to 1 
Yours very truly, 


COMMISSION ON A PARTY-WALL. 
November 17, 
0 THE EpiTors OF AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Dear Sirs, Will you kindly favor us with your 
the following : 
I'wo land cwners who we will call A and Bb, lots 
| agree that A shall build a party-wall and B will pay one-half the 
st of same. <A employs architect Y, who makes plans for his 
ilding and lets the contract for building the same, including the 
wty-wall. B employs architect Z, who makes plans for a building 
the adjoining lot, showing one-half the party-wall and arranges 
t and smoke flues, and ledges, ete., is si f the wall 
h are built according to his plans and directions. Now thi 
stion is: Has architect Z a just and legal claim for commission 
that part of the party-wall which is a part of the building for 


rHE 


advice ] 


own adjoining 


corbles on his side Oo 


contracted 
Y & Z. 

Ir is usual to pay the architect of each building a commission on the cost 

the party-wall, so that this part of the building pays two 


} 


blige, 


vv architect Y? <A reply would greatly « 


commissions 








h is fair, since each architect must go to considerable trouble in looking 

t for his side of the party-wal Whether ea irchitect gets commission 
e value of the whole wall, or only on the half that his ent uses, is 
led by circumstances, It is quite common for the owner who builds 
st, and who, of course, builds the whole wall, and pays his architect the 
il commission on the full value of it iis next-door neighbor, 
en he settles with him for the joint use 1, one-half of the archi 
t's five per cent on the cost of it, as a value Ihe second man 
ys his architect five per cent on ost of his half of the wall only 


n pa 
this ease the first architect 


his 


fee for the whole value of t 


receives 





and the second for on lf of it, which seems to us a very g l 
rangement, as the first architect superintends it, and thus performs an im 
rtant service for the owner of each uf of it, while the second architect 
has to adapt to his plan, what is already built Eps. AMERICAN AR- 
( rEcT. 
THE PRESCOTT DOOR-HANGER. 
CHICAGO, ILL., November 26, 1888 
lo THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
Dear Sirs, — Please note that in your article on door-hangers 
nmencing on line nineteen, first column, page 219, November 
ssue, Vou say The only objection to their use for parlor-doors, is 





‘ . +] ] tering 1 
wetore tht plaster! } 1 


ut they have to be put in g is applied and they 
somewhat less easily adjusted.” In answer we say 

Our hanger “ The Prescott” is the only one that is never plied, 

en in part, (all other hangers must put in track) before thi 


ister is put on, and is, further, the only one that can be put on eld 


rs without disturbing plaster. Every day we take off the track 


ungers from old sliding-doors and apply our hangers instead, with 
t disturbing the plaster or anything else We do not drive a screw 
the por ket, but do a// our work the face Lit ami! 
It takes our carpenter from ten minutes to a half hi to adjus 
hangers when the doors do not work fre ly, and so seldom is this 
ill necessary that we vuarantee our hangers (in all cases where 
apply th in) to work smo thly and easily for at least five years 
ym date they are applied ; and always repair, free of cost, any of 
hangers that may be faulty in their working. 
We think in common justice to us you should rad this 
tatement, as, from the large circulation of your paper will do us 
hharm. We had a case in point to-day a gentleman build- 
here looked over your paper to find proper ma ils for his 
ise — seeing your article on door-hangers he decided from the 
iuse above quoted not to use¢ the Prescott. H weve we finally 
vinced him of your error and he will use the Prescott Hange1 
Yours truly, Prescotr HARDWARE & Mere. Co. 





‘ 
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Malmaison, the famous chateau of th l-fated Jos 
le Beauharnais, is simply going by piecemeal hi us 
rto the rats. and it has been admirably suggested iat piace 
d be converted into a museum containing historical ré s of the 

Empir In the beginning of the present summer Malmaison was 
i for sale at an upset price of £10,000; but no bidder could be 
| The pa k is now let out in small lots to builders l us 
is are arising aroun 1 the hateau I} vo Tacades 0 insiol 
hat of the« yurt-yard and of th rare — are intact, but tl nterior 
ke a barn The sa of Josep st xists, W s il d 
ons of birds, and gilt flowers; and so | ning-hall, t UNC 
mber —shaped like a nt— al t librar 1 he furnitur 8 
gone, and the “‘ pleasure-hous l, is a inelancholy wrecl I 
to be hoped the Paris « TTes] ol ! London / ph re 
rks) that something wi be mn t } pla view t the 
proaching exhibition for Malmaison was giv the Sta by 
poleon III, and was converted into a ‘‘ Na eonic M ring 
World’s Fair of 1867. The spot will be an interesting p fy 


to the exhibition, for Malmaison is 
memorable than the Trianons at Versailles. Malmaison saw the 
triumph, the downfall, and the death of the ‘ rl,’’ who became 
Empress of the French. It was there that Josephine presided over the 
Consular Court, and it was thither that the 15th of 
December, 1809, when the was promulgated at the Tuileries 
which gave her place to the Austrian Archduchess There, 
Josephine died in May, 1814, while Napoleon was at Elba; and when 
the conqueror himself was defeated at Waterloo; it was to Malmaison 
that | repaired, The 


grimage for the visitors 


to many 
more 
creole gi 
she repaired on 
divores 


too, 


ie amid disaster and desolation property called 


Petite Malmaison is luckily in good hands It is the summer seat of 
the Count de Bari, brother of the ex-King of Naples and of his 
Countess. The new occupant of the place has refurnished it in First 


Empire style and has paid particular attention to the garden, in which 
Josephine used to amuse herself by planting flowers or pruning leaves 
In this garden is still extant the gate through which Napoleon passed 
he left Malmaison forever on his way to Rochefort, in order to 
give himself up to the English and to embark for St. Helena 


when 


THe L 


I. Gambier Parry. — Many of our readers will hav: 
heard q 


1 great regret of the death, on the 28th Se j tember, of Mr. T 


Gambier Parry, at his house at Highnam Court Mr. Parry was, as 
every one knows, one of the most noted and gifted of the band of 
amateur ecclesiastical artists and art-lovers who were part of the pro 


duction of the great church revival movement of this century Mr 
Gambier Parry, however, was more fully and truly an artist than most 
of his compeers in the band. His decorative painting at Ely 
Cathedral was a very important work, as well as his de« of the 
church which was built at his own cost at Highnam; and develop 

resco process of painting was an important practical 
of the art. It must be admitted, how 
work at Ely and Highnam must be judged by a different 
that which we apply to the leading artistic work of the 
essentially amateur painting, 


Siuthie 


oration 
hi 
His 


ment ol 


, 


contribution to t 
that the 
ard fr 


it 


ie technique 
ever 
mn 
is though amateur painting of an 
Mr. Parry’s rather recently published volume of 
mtained much beautiful writing om art, and is the in 
refined, sensitive and cultivated mind. Mr. Parry’s 
personal manner and appearance harmonized remarkably with his artis 


high class. 


unusually 
tic essays! cx 


dex of a highly 


tic repute: he impressed one, as we heard it remarked, with the idea 
that he was one of the Italian Renaissance artists come to life again in 
the nineteenth century He leaves a wide circle of friends by whom h« 
will be regretted, both on public and private grounds The B I 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF AN ELectric Suock Thinking some of 
the readers of The Electrical World might be interested in a personal 
experience of a shock by an intermittent current, I will give an account 


of one that occurred to me On touching two terminals to close a cil 
cuit on some experimental apparatus, I thought of course I had grasped 
the insulation, but the bare end of a flexible wire managed to touch my 
right-hand fingers while I held the binding screw in the other hand. ‘J 


was instantly thrown down and held perfectly rigid, unable to speak, it 


to me 


scemed for two or three minutes, but probably twenty or thirty 
seconds would be nearer the actual truth. I felt unconsciousness 
comin n, when suddenly I became loosened and I lay perfectly limp a 
moment or so I got up, but was scarcely able to walk, the pains being 
greatest in the hips However, I got a voltmeter and found 140 volts 
ym the cire. ind the alternations or intermittences were 150 per se¢ 

ond, while | found my resistance, under the same conditions, to be 4,500 
yhims rhe wire that slipped out of my hand left a burn on my fort 

finger in the shape of an elliptical hole about 62 inch deep, and 
sca the flesh about the hole ata radius of one-quarter inch During 
the contact | felt difficulty in breathing, but five minutes afterward my 


kin was all aglow a bath-brush and 


as if Turkish towel had been used 
the full and a trifle quickened 
lays afterward I was all right, except a little soreness all over 


Bottome, in The F World 


vigorously, while respiration beca 


Iwo 


Tl. D 


ODE TO AN ELECTRIC 
Are, 
rtain spark 


1v head you swing 


thing 


LIGHT 


I'winkle, twinkle, littl 
Sickly, blu 


Lp above n 


un 


Ugly, strange, expensive 


When acre 


Streams t 
Does th 


ss the fos gy 
he lightning’s purple 
traveller in the dark 
Ar 


Bless your radiance, li 


+} 


When you fad DLUSt 
scarce more 


Would know 


If you always twinkled so ‘ 


wit 
bright than farthing rus 


h which way to 


unlov 





ing, Diinding star 
I’ve no notion what you ars 
How your wondrous “ system works, 


Who controls 


its Jumps and jerks 


Yours a lustre like the day! 
(shastlv, ar n, Inconstant rav 
No: wh er they worship you 
All the world is black or bluc 
Though your ight pe rchance ur} 
Homely oil or vulgar gas 
Still (1 se with this remark 
I detest you, little Arc! 
+ J ‘ 7 
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ng to the Bautechniker, Herr Hein- | 2Ot being incorporated and having little or no endowments. Thx 
Meidling, Schulgasse No. 13), by adding a | Were at one time more than a hundred halls. The colleges are as f{ 
gypsum, hydraulic lime, and Portland lows University, Merton, Balliol, Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, N 
Phe effect of the addition is that those Lincoln, All Soul’s, Magdalen, Brase1 , Corpus Christi, Christ 
ost severe frosts, set without freezing lrinity, St. John’s, Jesus, Wadham, Pembroke, Worcester, Hertf 
stated to have been found efficient and Kebl rhe halls are: New Inn, St. Edmund, St. Mary, Charsk 

mixing mortar: — (1) Frost-proor | and Turrell’s. — The ¢ stian Observe ’ 





good white ie rtar al | —_—_— 


st-proof gypsum, but the quantity Sticking Paper to Merar.— Paper pasted, gummed, or glued 

the interval from the time of mixing tal, especially if it has a bright surface, usually comes off on 

exceed ten minu (2) Frost " provocation, leaving the adhesive material on the back 
parts of sand are mixes 4 part o the paper, with a surface bright and slippery as ic¢ The cheaper 
necessary quantity of water is a P cription of clock dials are printed on paper and then stuck on zinc; but f 
yas possible, so that from the time of adding | Years the difficulty was to get the paper and the metal to adhere 


ng up of the whole quantity of the mortar | however, said to be now overcome by dipping the metal into a 


g-soda, afterwards rubbing perfectly 

te lime mortar ‘ | with a clean rag. Onion juice is then applied to the surface of 
one part and a half of frost-proof | ™ tal, and the label pasted and fixed in the ordinary way It is sa 

led to three parts of thin white lime mor to be almost impossible to separate paper and metal thus joined 

repared mortar up within ten I nglsh Mechanic 


elapse If it is desired to add fri and hot solution of washin 


<0 RP Oa em 


he frost proot hydraulic cement lime 


lis is treated and used in the sam 
lime The frost-proo rial 


imp causes them to 
wr further use. — The B 





arcel im] business in all branches 
fallen off since November. No reasonable explanation has been offer 
by those writers who are ordinarily so quick to detect underlying causes 
Prices have not suffered in any direction. Distribution at retail is progress- 


ghtning ing finely. The markets are all active. No advance will be made 


One of the best descriptions of a common 
it recently given by M. Hirn, in which he 
s known as thunder is due simply to the fa 
y an electric spark — that is, a flash of li 
» a very high temperature, and has its volum standard articles of consumption for the spring. ‘The point at present 
l The column of gas thus suddenly | dispute in trade and manafacturing circles is: Will prices decline betw 
veral miles lon ind, as the dura now and spring? This uncertainty is the real cause of the lull. Son 


it follows he interests are preparing to increase capacity and output, that baye 
} 


un. though ope and alarm at the prospects. If there is anything to be gai: 
lichtnine t 1 they intend to have it, and ence stocks of nearly all kinds 
Hirn. tl nerchan >and raw mat ‘rial in secon l hands are going down and are ! 
; : ‘ rhis policy may continue up to the close of the ye 
irers complain at it because it leaves them int 
business and accumulate goods or not. If tl 
itive and manufacture ahead of orders, buyers 
re of this fact to crowd down prices under threats of bu 
inder intimid ha irely too much has been mat 
ept the possibility of 
igher range 
hardware and house-far1 
though manufacturers have 
ail cents, Which means ten at ret: 
ig manufacturers is that an upward tendency will 
y are endeavoring to guard against the effe 
\ me and abroad. In the heavier indnst: 
here is no root rl as to the fnture satisfactory condition of tr: 
e z as to d iiding. Perhaps never 
engineering work on hand and contemplated. 
motive works, and most of the 
ai with orders. November railroad e 
ds of 4.16 per cent cotton exports to date, 1 
1 bales last year. Bread-stuffs exports are also far 
+, the decline in flour being as 28 to 20, wheat 11 to 4 rraffic ra 
be restore n many Western lines, thoug natters are 
armanentily friendly basis. A meeting of trunk 
: is weel The inactivity in fund 


: A 


reserves at New York don 





is probable. 


ham 


blows a 


manufacturing anthorities V 
be a greater increase in the agr 
Farmers and cotton-planters are buyers 
yf special machinery and appliances. 

l e West and Southwest of St. Louis 
preparing yr gC ' Vv, the activity is no more than wha 
usually t pected, but itis of such a magnitude as to excite comme 

: ns is the active demand for 
iron | f é uthern furnaces are selling all they can ma 
Of cour he li getting xhead of e market is always 
kept in sight. mt f copper are watchi yndicate operations wit 
creased interest, in cx juence of the accumu ropean st 
from 48,505 tons October , to! t ovember 1. They d 
lose sig] f the fact that ne ( = 0 pp'y idding to the st 

Observers of reial and industrial movements have 
aars, been struck wit timely action of recuperative agencies 
just when needed to prevent or allay some evil threatened. 
spring, as if with one accor production was widely restricted and 
advantage to all interests ke dulness has set in at this time, 
may not last longer than the holidays. The greater controlling intellig« 
prevents blind expansion and i Meanwhile, new int 
markets are being developed and the purchasing-capacity of the pe 
at large is greater. This self-correcting tendency is noticed by those 
control] aggregated wealth and capital, and it strengthens their contid: 
prosecution of new enterprises. New York financiers say that 
ons are more inviti yy enormous investments in industrial 
ey ever have been. and reputable railroad authorities in Bos 
within a few months American investments in railroad s¢ 
se very mu they say, depends upon the harm 
ing of the theor nd the pra of ilroad islation The railro 
terests are at present passin | ing ordeal, and if ra 
can obey t ‘ pl _ ae V d for investment 
open up There are signs of movements among \ s branches of m 
factnurers to perfect t anization and to extend them into new u 
facturing sections. been gained will be rendered se 
Manufacturers see gr advant n future political contests by bri 
e pew industrial ce ! iti ! ) their standard. An educational 
will be carried on fs > » that the leverage of the 
politician will be t ghtenment when it com 
decide again wl all be the fis | *y or the economic policy of 
Government. 


rs, Boston. 
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z RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK The ( \ ilso la le urbon steel in the substitution of chromium 
COMPANY. yal ( fi carbon in its manufacture. It is an alloy 
ricks ’ id ind ’ f chromium and 


luis Company, as its name implies, makes 


a specialty of the manufacture of hollow ; 
= . . . , Il] i s 
rick and po s terra-cotta for fireproof build- | 
a 
ngs. 
The use ot these materials Tor fire prool THE RARITNN HOLI Val US KC 
I Bi N \ K 


onstruction has become so universal that 
is scarcely Toe WI 


necessary to describe them 
wccompaning cuts show the usual forms of | yecently const ted for the Y: iy 











hollow-brick for fireproof floors and partitions. | \fanufact | eg, ee ( ' 
z ’ tablish the correctness of the claim. In 
: ise thy superiority of “Chrome Steel ” 
readily recognized, and lies in the fact that, 
itl CHROME STEEL WORKS, n properly hardened, steel made in this 
BROOKLYN eS Ly ut by the finest saws, drills or 
Pu B _N. Y.. thougl n l sit is much harder than such tools 
‘ ‘ l with Pit und ‘ a nade. It is exceedingly tough when hard 
ia rreat { f tl | 1 l, and ota iorate by the continued 
} 7 nl ' lap ition of great heat, and unlike carbon 
- in i | l i | st e] may be worked in large masses, WwW th 
e] sed | perfect reliability — a quality of vital impor 
wond \ , 0 | tance in the general use of steel. It has been 
‘ t ( t i orably reporte 7 upon by the authorities at 
Flat arch between iron beams skew Brook ( S \\ e United States Navy Yard, Washington, 
tecting lower flange of bea J , \ — D. C., who after having subjected it to sever: 
In add » these ks slabs | I] S Mr. S. H. K sa 1 the course of a letter to the man- 
ous terra-cotta ure made I wall-furrir M ( ] Ha L Ss, enue rating its good qualities: “Tt 
column-covering, roof-lining, et The porous | ' sid rl lin do from three to four times more work in 
terra-cotta can be easily and fitted, and I yh i 1ich ill the various kinds of tools than carbon 
receive and hold ot s so that slate o | f } ste will Chrome steel may be made (quite 
other roofing can be nailed directly to the | were enlarg x8 ( ind soft by using chromeisen instea 
v0f-blocks. splegelels¢ in the Siemen’s steel process, 
The Raritan Hollow & Porous B <« Con I " . ' | th ¢ t may be tempered to 
pany was incorporated in 1882, and a ‘ veral ules of irdness within well de 
scomed " Louie share of the trade in this s It ipab being welded 
ine. Since then the s has i } N ed as ea as wrought-iron, while it 
nereased so that it has | 1 necessa N j nay be n t the various forms re 
arge the plant each yea ind at tl \ l machit ery without the danger of 
time it is, witl juestion, the A g 1 W | 1 by over-heating. Its adapt 
in the trad , for manufacturing purposes is apparent. 
Th VY make L Six \ Oo irae ( acts L i i l Ul yu s ] W TRS, manufactt re what 
and “oe ey vy faci nishing lares ~ | " ! na thei Chrome tool-steel, in 
lantities naterials at s ind squares, octagon and irregular 
Among the more important buildings fi \ Wi f its ¢ lay This is very desirable for making 
which they are now furnishing the firey oOnnYE ina e | poses. A boring tool of 
materials, a United States Tr st Com- | ties th ( S . ne § properly proportioned and 
panv’s Buildi New York Citv: B 0 v1 stand » bore and turn cast- 
Au ri Build New Y City Uni | ) her metal that is too obdurate to 
States Army, Building, New Yo ( v | r is best tempered 
American Museun Na il Hist Bu ora irb le steel 
iz, New York: | li Title & Dep . 0 t 
Company's Building, New _N. J.: G 1 | th 1 | \ ] e fly-wheel f special purpose with 
Life Tes nes X ly ist ( mpany's B ld iv, 1 tl t o feet in d imeter 
Philad Pa Un al States ( Tac that it 
House and P? Of Building, Reading, Pa con lw s he best car 
New York Life Insurance Company’s Build- | maliea ron conta Gs ling and clipping were at 
ing, Montreal, Canada; Canadian Pacific | steel contains about 1 p t eing a mpted, but the surface was like glass, and 
Railway Station, Montreal, Canada; City-/| sort of termediate betwe: ist » and | resisted all efforts. Tools of Chrome steel at 
Hall, Fall River, Mass. ~ | malleable-iron. — Chrot s from | last compelled the iron to yield and a costly 











iron, the proportions ot 


vhich are accurately weighed and scrupu 


exact in every grade; both metals, 
perfectly in alloy, become integral in 
unity, producing a uniform steel, which it 


laimed is much superior to the carbon steel. 
Tho h it is an e@asy thing to claim superi 

competitors for almost any article 
it mar 


jutacture, 


it is seldom however, as easy 
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casting was thus saved. Chis is 


the many instances in which 


of Chrome steel as a tool steel, 


strikingly 


and satisfactorily demon 


As this material when properly hardened 


will not yield to the saw, drill, 


chisel, it is found extremely desiral 


dow-guards, gratings, do 


structions where absolute 
desirable, but necessary. 
The manufacturers of 


be sides 


what is called their 


also make the 
five 
‘ onsisting of alternate 


This 


among a 


steel and iron. 
much favor 
bankers for b 


manufacturers have 
adapted lor maki 


the 


his mate 


° * 
Jali or 
r] 


prison 


structed of t 


hammer or 


but one of | wear three sets of those made of the best cast- 


iron. They also manufacture tappets, cams 


been most 


ind bosses for stamp-mills, and crusher-plates 


strated. shell-rolls, used in the crushing of ores 


and 
and rock, and also cast to pattern in all shapes 


as crark-shafts, gears, 


pinions, stamp- 


ihe pumps and hydraulic- 


tand withal the most satis- 
readers who are desirous 
more regarding these works, 

them, and see for themselves 
mous quantity of steel that is 


pre - 


rHE CHROME STEEL WORKS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


rik 


(ON J int 


ECONOMY FOUNDRY. 
F. Pease 
ise, N. , bought 


240 


Furnace 


( ompany, or i piece 


F ree t\ 
ot property 


} } 


liy 


CLiThie 


x 210 
f 


ot 


in th ! . of about 


in nsions, itu iree-quarters a 


z 

the Company manufactures exclusively. The 
plant consists of a two-story main building of 
brick, with the foundry and sand-bins adjoining 
on the east, built of wood, a large portion of 
The foundations of the 
the West Shore 


Railroad Embankment, so that a switch from 


which is Ge orgia pine. 
buildings lie at the foot of 
that road runs directly to the second story ol 
the buildings, affording excellent facilities for 
receiving iron and coke into the cupola-charg- 
ing and coke room, and for the shipment of 
finished castings from the works. The switch 


also runs to the top of the sand-sheds, on 
which there are twelve chutes for distributing 


the sand into the bins. The switch is provide d 


with an Improved Fairbanks Car Scale. 


The foundry-room is covered by a roof 


made from the special design of Mr. Frank 
Austin, of the Economy Foundry Company, 
and was planned with a view of distributing 


the rays of light in such a manner as to thor- 























which invarial 


facturers also have eviden 


The I 


n works on Wil- 


distance 


trom 
ated 


Sand 


ties and 
st-iron, | enable it to meet the 


he 


onomyv 


mand for 


and E 


nanu- Combination 


Air Furnaces, which 


Economy 


Warm 


t they out- 


onstantly increasing de- 


Heater 


oughly light the foundry-room in every corner. 
On dark and cloudy days the light is intensi 


fied with the effect of making tl 


1e interior many 


legrees lighter than the outside. This experi- 


it of Mr. Austin’s has been a great success, 


and the Pease Company boasts of having the 


well as the best-equiy 


jul] 
| New York. 


(Annexed cut of trans 
‘ ? ] } . P 
1iona | ans SHOWS ang 


yped foundry 


» roof, 
the 
“ of top and bot- 


ies 0 


ows 


of 
Same amount ol 
i i\dows on the 
*) 
ventilators. 
ym the original design 
Austin, hi total 


as a 


and inside diameter 
wrought-iron — 


he 
The wind-belt o1 


charging-door on t 
twelve feet. 
f the shell is connected by two 
side pipes of eleven inches in diameter with the 


main blower pipe, of eighteen inches diameter, 
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which is supplied by one No. 8 Sturtevant 
lower made by B. F. Sturtevant, Boston. 
The inside of the wind-belt is connected to the 
side of the cupola by two rows of eight 
yeres each, the lower row being fourteen 
nches from their centre to bottom of the 
spola, and the upper row sixteen inches from 
centre to centre of lower row. ‘The cupola 
eadily melts ten tons of metal per hour. The 
foundry-room is supplied with two large cranes 
f fifty-four-foot radius and twenty-seven-foot 
bs, which together with the side-trams are 


mple to handle castings in every portion of 


the room. On the east side is a core-room | 


| ernor and fed by a Stuart Pump, made by the 
| Stuart Heater Company of Buffalo, and the 
| water is heated by a Berryman Heater, made 
| by Davis & Son, Hartford. The machine- 
| shop is equipped with an eighteen-inch drill, 
and a thirty-six-inch back-geered drill, made 
by Pr ntiss Bros.., ot Worcester, two lathes 
made by Forsyth Machine Company and E. 
femington & Sons, and a No. 6 diamond 
emery wheel. 

The wood and pattern shops, 100’ x 70’, 
which occupy the whole of the second floor of 


} i 


the main building, are provided with a thirty- 


boiler is provided with a Herrick Pump Govy- 


from fire by Automatic Fire Extinguishers 
made and erected by the Providence Steam & 
Gas-Pipe Company and connected to a tank 
of 5,000 gallons capacity situated on top of 
the foundry roof. The extinguishers are also 
supplied from four-inch city mains. 

The shaftings, hangers and couplings were 
| furnished by L. 8S. Graves & Son, of Rochester, 
and have been so arranged that 112 feet of 
main-line shafting on the first floor drives all 
the machinery on the two floors of the build- 
ing. The water for the boiler is supplied from 
a cistern of 1,000 hogsheads capacity, situated 


under the machine-shop. The buildings are 
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mtaining two large core-ovens, one accessible ; four-inch Clen s i lighted by electric light from a plaat in 

the cranes for heavy work. Clements buzz-pla x ( the works. Two elevators made by Ek. W. 

As shown in the annexed plans, the cen ral | swing-saw 1 Mose Houser of that city, are used in the building 

id private offices are located in the south-| Clen patte | ( The Economy Foundry Company will make 
west corner of the first floor of the main! bed, a ighteen-inch Pri é i iN the castings for the Economy Furnaces 
lilding and well away from the noise of the | rip-sa vie bv Wetl Rugg & Richa 1 Heaters, and will also make a spec 

wchinery in the works. The large shipping- son, and a standard mond « og 1 ontract wrk f ill k is of Ly-l ! 

mm of 60’ x 70’ is ample for its purpose, and [1 i \ stings, draughting y vy, pat 

s equipped with a Fairbanks Dormant Scale, | sixt Ww und forty \ e-work, et 

hile the south shipping-door opens onto a_ the ling m No. 7 I grind J. F. PEASE FURNACE COMPANY 

ge wagon scale of the same make. The| with 2g x2 vi s SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 

itive power for the plant is furnished by a The whole g is he yugl 
sixty horse-power boiler made by the Phenix | by exhaust steam fron f ed Tue Whitt Ma Company ha 
sundry Company, of Syracuse, and a fifty | E. P. Bates & Cx f t) h heats | re put o the New England Hospita 
rse-power engine made by the Straight Line | 2,700 surface feet of radiation. ‘The entire Wome 1 Childr n Dimock 5 
ngine Company of the same city. The | plant, excepting the ioundry-room is pro ted | ht I t ast ‘ . 
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STUART” DOOR AND WINDOW 
SCREEN. 


r business of manufactt 
ilow and Door Screen for 
mprehension of 
; \ es us, but we are 
amazed by » if not marvellous 
phases that the fa present; and as 
others, we 
st, though 
» doubt not a 
presenti them as they oc- 
s, will interest 
Window and 
was commenced 
isiness of that 


Stnaii 


developn very 
volume, necessitating an 
revolution in our modes of 
nanutli ing, manaing if once new 
machinery ¢ t most improved pattern, 
many times doubling the number of workmen 
at first employed, requiring new and larger 
buildings, crowding us to adopt new 
(ul ker methods, so, that at the end of the 
second season we foun 1, inste ad of one arti- 
line, we had actually 
uplete in itself, the 
me of which may be clearly comprehended 
1 of the following deductions ob 
showing all sales to 


every 
books, 
specially gotten u or purpose, and they 
will show sales of each day during the year, 
hey being posted daily, the accuracy of 

the following facts are vouched for by us. 

} } + ¢ t ] 7 
imber sold to date mentioned, of the “Stuart 
indow-screen ” 3 - ets, which would 
SIX screens 
ors,” the num 
ld ic 7TH TAR hicl BA enenenerh cd . 

Sold 18 40,405, which would provide screen 


884 dwellings, allowing 


unts te 
int 


iy more 

nd would 

n Francei : 
City of Mexico. 


on the same, of 


RIEFLER’S DRAWING INSTRU 
MENTS. 


] 


is a well-known fact that in grder to pro- | 


satisfactory results the mechanic must 
have good tools. For the draughtsman it is 
of the utmost importance, in making detailed 
have strictly 
and reliable 
instruments, as 
tools will can 
Ss amount 
loyance as also 
We hav 
cured the United States 
Agency for Riefler’s 
‘lebrated drawing in- 
struments, which, al- 


though comparatively 


























ive ilready gained the 

excellence in workman- 

ship and advantages in form and construction. 
Every architect, mechanical draughtsman, en- 
‘rs should examine these goods 

ind be convinced of the superiority over the 


ordinary style of mathematical instruments. 


_ 
Figures 1 and 2 show the construction as | 


plied to a drawing compass. The legs of 
instrument are cylindrical thus increasing 
rth, while the amount of material and 

space occ uple d is not creater. The points are 
cone-s] aped and screwed into the eyes with 
the utmost accuracy, and can therefore be re- 
placed when necessary, at a small cost. The 


needlepoints are of very hard steel of same 


| 

size as an artist's lead, which can be substi- 
tuted at pleasure since they are of equal diam 
eter. 

| A very important improvement over thi 
ordinary drawing instruments is the formatior 
of the joints. A portion of the eylindrica 
leg is reduced in diameter and split to effect 
|a tight joint with a wedge provided to prevent 
| turning. This is made to fit a corresponding 
| socket of same diameter, thus forming a uni 
form surface on outside with joint scarce) 
noticeable. The manner of construction is so 
| perfect that the parts cannot easily wear out, 
and the projecting screws together with th 
annoyance of losing same, are avoided. Thx 
| shifting of legs of instruments while in use is 
avoided by the means of screw clamps. Thx 
illustrations represent the exact size of in 
struments both of which will produce equally 
fine small work. 

The Bow-compass (Figure 3) is very desir 
able for describing minute circles and can be 
adjusted to suit the requirements of the 
| draughtsman. 
| Of the other instruments we might also 
mention the Dotting-Pen which is of same r 
markably fine finish. These are furnished 
with either three or six wheels of standard 
designs. The Ruling-Pens are of finest possi- 
ble workmanship and each carefully examined 
before leaving the factory. 

All persons requiring reliable and accurat: 
instruments, should examine these goods as 


they are second to none in quality, while thei: 





construction offers decided advantages. 
Weed’s T-square Holder, for which Messrs 
F. Weber & Co. are also agents, is an ingen 
ious contrivance and of great value to ever) 
| person using a T-square. The slipping of 
| square is thereby avoided, while it enables 
the draughtsman to hold board at an angle. 
Illustrated price lists will cheerfully be sent 
to any address, by 
F. WEBER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


Ir is not generally known that the Chal 
mers-Spence Company, N. Y., well-known 
manufacturers of Asbestos goods, have lately 
put upon the market a new patent removabl 
covering styled their Class “C ” Covering. It 
is formed of pure Asbestos fibre, in cylindri 


cal sections, three feet in length of the exac 





size of the pipe to be covered, and is madi 
by a special and improved process of manu 
| facture. It is destined to become very popu 


lar with steam users. 


| 
Tue Chrome Steel Works, Brooklyn, N 


| Y., are kept busy filling orders for their well 


|known Chrome Steel manufactures. Thei: 
five-ply combination plates, consisting of 
jalternate layers of welded iron and Chrom« 
Steel, are used largely in the construction of 
safes, banks, safe deposit vaults and cells of 
|jails. This material is absolutely fire and 


| burglar proof. 


Tue Whittier Machine Company have r 
cently put into the Mt. Kineo House, Me., a 
new steam hoisting machine for their elevator, 
|and have recently constructed for the Dove: 
| Water Works, Dover, N. H., two horizontal 
steel boilers, each five feet in diameter. 





